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FOREWORD 

THE  Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  College  for 
Women  was  the  first  institution  in  iMabama  to 
introduce  the  study  of  home  economics.  This 
was  done  in  1896.  Four  years  later  it  was  begun  in  the 
Central  High  School  in  Birmingham.  In  the  last  ten 
years  nearly  every  school  or  college  in  the  state  has 
offered  to  girls  some  courses  in  this  subject. 

The  work  has  been  much  enlarged  at  the  Alabama 
Technical  Institute  and  College  for  Women  in  recent 
years.  In  order  that  the  faculty  as  a  whole  might  be 
more  fully  informed  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
courses  offered,  teachers  of  the  department  were  requested 
to  give  briefly  at  a  general  faculty  meeting  statements 
concerning  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  here.  The 
papers  read  were  not  prepared  with  a  view  to  publication. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  such  a  wide  spread  interest  being 
manifested  in  Alabama  in  this  study,  these  papers  are 
published  as  presented.  Many  teachers  and  students 
will  no  doubt  find  something  that  may  be  helpful  in  a 
further  discussion  of  this  subject. 

T.  W.  PALMER, 

President. 


THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT  IN 
COLLEGES 

By   Amelia   A.    Doddridge,    A.B.    DePauw   University;    graduate    student    Columbia   Univer- 
sity  three   summers;    formerly   head   of  Home   Economics    Department,   Shorter   Col- 
lege.    Masillon     (Ohio)     High     School,     Indianapolis     Manual    Training    High 
School,    Anderson    College,    two    years    each,    and    one    year    at    State 
Normal   School,    Fredericksburg,   Va.;    City    Home    Demonstration 
Agent     during     the     war     at     Wilmington,     Delaware. 

In  presenting  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  to  you  today,  we 
have  adopted  the  following  scheme: 

I  shall  discuss: 
I.     Status  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Schools. 

1.  Definition  of  Home  Economics. 

(a)   Terminology    (relationship   to   Sciences,   Domestic  Science) 
(relationship  to  .Arts,  Domestic  Art.) 

2.  Basis  of  Home  Economics  instruction  in  schools. 

(a)  Response  to  modern  social  demands. 

(b)  Response  to  educational  agencies. 

(c)  Response  to  direct  needs  of  the  girl. 

3.  Position  in  curriculum. 

(a)  Close  relation  of  school  and  world  interests. 

(1)   Home  Economics  studies  help   in  interweaving  school 
and  community  interests. 

(b)  Correlation  to  other  subjects  (to  arts  and  sciences). 

n.  Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  Work  of  the  Home  Economics  Department. 

1.  Fulfills  aims  of  education  in  general. 

2.  Practical  and  cultural  value. 

3.  Civic  value. 

HI.  Future  of  the  Department. 

1.  Brief  survey  of  courses  offered  thus  far.     General  and  vocational 

Home  Economics. 

2.  Home  Economics  for  a  four-year  college. 

Miss  Kemp  will  offer  a  discussion  of  "Textiles  as  a  Course  of  Study 
in  College." 

Miss  Andrews  will  present  the  subject  of  "Foods  and  Household 
Management." 

Miss  Ross  will  give  a  summary,  showing  the  importance  and  place  of 
Home  Economics  in  its  relation  to  the  school,  home  and  life  in  general. 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT  IN  COLLEGES 

Basis  for  Home  Economics  Instruction  in  Schools  Today 
The  American  home  is  the  center  of  all  American  life,  we  must  admit. 
So,  from  it  should  go  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  live  efficiently  in 
the  life  of  the  state  and  society  in  general.  In  colonial  times  the  house 
represented  practically  an  independent  unit  in  society;  the  girl  in  the  fam- 
ily assisted  her  mother  and  grandmother  in  the  household  arts,  and,  by  co- 
operation with  her  father  and  brother,  received  information  about  the 
industries  carried  on  outside  of  the  house.  Although  not  dignified  by  the 
name  of  education  in  those  days,  woman's  life  in  the  home  in  colonial 
times  offered  an  ideal  preparation  for  the  life  she  was  to  lead  (spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  soap-making,  canning,  preserving,  etc.)     Surveying  the 
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home  of  the  twentieth  century  with  that  of  former  days,  very  striking 
differences  are  revealed.  The  modern  home  no  longer  houses  all  the  es- 
sential industries  which  support  life.  There  still  remain  in  most  house- 
holds the  individual  dining-room  and  kitchen,  but  the  food  industries  as 
pursued  in  the  home  have  been  greatly  changed  and  lessened  by  commer- 
cial food  industries.  However,  the  recent  war,  with  its  great  needs  for 
food,  has  revived  the  demand  for  more  individual  production  as  canning 
and  preserving,  as  well  as  a  more  careful  supervision  of  legitimate  con- 
sumption of  all  commodities  in  the  home. 

The  growing  dependence  of  the  home  upon  organized  industry  has 
been  paralleled  by  the  tendency  toward  specialized  service  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  household.  For  instance,  there  exist  today,  upon 
a  strictly  professional  basis,  such  occupations  as  catering,  household  man- 
aging, fine  laundering  and  repairing,  home  decorating  and  furnishing,  menu 
planning  from  the  health  and  economic  standpoints,  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, etc. 

Besides  the  changes  wrought  in  home  conditions  with  the  passing  of 
the  years,  woman  is  recognized  now  as  an  individual,  educationally  and 
professionally.  Formerly  only  such  positions  as  nurse  and  teacher  were 
open  to  a  girl  wishing  to  earn  her  way.  Now  many  positions  are  open  to 
trained  women.  Some  of  these  are  home-makers,  teachers  in  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  colleges,  educational  missionaries,  social  service 
workers,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  dietetians  in  hospitals  and  hotels,  nutri- 
tion field  workers,  managers  of  tearooms,  cafeterias,  candy  shops;  as- 
sistants to  hotel  managers,  supervisors  of  commercial  bakeries,  food  and 
sanitary  inspectors,  demonstrators,  state  club  leaders,  county  and  city 
demonstration  agents  (government  positions),  designers,  interior  dec- 
orators; staff  members  women's  magazines,  farm  journals  and  newspapers; 
textile  chemists,  laboratory  assistants. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  woman  has  risen  up  and  demanded 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  her  powers?  Many  changes  and  adjustments  have 
had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  modern  woman  in  the 
home,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

"If  it  is  necessary  to  educate  men  in  terms  of  their  daily  life,  it  is 
evident  that,  to  be  properly  trained,  woman  must  be  educated  in  terms  of 
her  daily  life.  A  woman's  education  will  be  worth  while  only  as  it  deals 
with  realities." — Liberty  Hyde  Baily. 

The  realities  of  woman's  life?  Now,  they  touch  not  only  home  ac- 
tivities but  are  so  broad  that  they  lead  into  every  phase  of  life,  private 
and  public.  Women  are  assuming  their  share  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  suffrage.  Their  influence  heretofore  has  been  indirect;  a 
new  problem  confronts  them,  if  they  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern 
affairs  of  state.  If  they  are  to  help  accomplish  results  by  the  wise  use  of 
the  vote,  they  must  understand  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. This  means  that  woman  must  meet  her  new  field  of  service  with 
the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  in  her  power  to  commiand.  She 
has  an  inheritance  of  natural  interest  and  a  desire  to  serve  from  colonial 
days,  but,  though  less  intimate,  her  field  of  usefulness  is  greater  and 
broader  than  the  home.     A  true  education,  whether  for  a  boy  or  girl,  is 


such  that  fits  one  to  take  his  rightful  place  and  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  community — to  be  a  good  citizen. 

New  purposes  in  life  demand  new  purposes  in  education;  and  these 
purposes  are  reflected  in  the  new  curricula  of  our  modern  schools.  Home 
Economics  has  been  recognized  as  having  a  rightful  place  in  the  course  of 
study  offered  today  to  meet  new  demands. 

Definition  of  Home  Economics 

One  economist  has  defined  the  science  of  economics  as  "the  science 
of  human  choices."  Economics  for  the  individual  varies  from  economics 
for  the  nation,  so  far  as  the  choices  of  the  individual  vary  from  those  of 
the  nation.  In  either  case,  wise  choice  makes  for  economy  and  the  right 
principles.  Possible  application  of  principles  must  be  taught,  as  they 
govern  choices  in  the  home,  just  as  surely  as  they  govern  wise  choices  in 
our  national  and  business  structures. 

T.  X.  Carver,  professor  in  Harvard  University,  in  his  book,  "Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Economics,"  showing  the  source  and  utilization  of 
income,  states  that  home  economics  means  the  "use  of  private  income." 
He  gives  this  brief  outline  of  the  subject: 

"(a)  The  family  as  producers — buyers  of  raw  material,  fabrics,  foods; 
producers  of  finished  goods. 

"(b)  The  family  as  consumers — food,  shelter,  clothing,  utilities, 
means  of  development. 

"As  Home  Economics  workers,  we  try  to  justify  the  use  of  our  title  by 
teaching  that  economic  laws  and  principles  must  be  applied  to  successful 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  in  the  home." 

Terminology 

The  term  "Home  Economics"  has  been  most  generally  accepted  as 
the  term  used  most  broadly  in  relation  to  education  for  the  home.  It 
has  been  interchangeably  termed,  however.  Household  Arts,  Manual  Arts, 
Home-making  Education,  Household  Economics,  and  Domestic  Economy. 
The  lack  of  a  common  term  heretofore  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
as  to  the  content  of  the  courses  of  study.  However,  we  may  define  Home 
Economics  as  a  subject  which  centers  around  the  problems  of  the  home 
and  institutions  of  similar  nature.  It  includes  the  study  of  food,  shelter 
and  clothing  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  hygiene,  health 
and  art;  it  deals  with  the  relation  of  members  of  the  family  to  each  other 
and  to  society. 

The  field  of  Home  Economics  comprises  the  subjects  related  to  (a) 
.shelter,  (b)  food,  and  (c)  clothing. 

(a)  Shelter — 

1.  Ideals  in  establishing  a  home.  .       ; 

2.  The  budget;   how  to  divide  the  income. 

3.  Selection  of  the  site,  and  house  furnishings. 

4.  Division  of  labor  in  the  home. 

5.  System  in  the  care  and  repair  of  equipment  and  furnishings. 

6.  Care  of  members  in  the  home  (children,  aged  and  sick). 

7.  Hospitality  in  the  home. 

8.  Relation  of  home  to  community  life.  ,.  ... 


(b)  Food— 

1.  Principles  of  selection  (and  purchasing). 

2.  Dietetics. 

3.  Storage  and  care  of  food. 

4.  Preparation  and  serving  food. 

(c)  Clothing — 

1.  Principles  of  selection  and  purchase  of  clothing  materials;  of 
ready-made  garments. 

2.  Construction  of  clothing. 

3.  Care  and  conservation  of  clothing. 

Correlation   to   Other  Subjects 

Home  Economics  might  be  called  Applied  Science  and  Applied  Art 
of  the  curriculum,  since  it  provides  the  content  for  the  application  of 
scientific  and  artistic  principles  more  thoroughly  than  does  any  other 
course  of  study.  In  the  fields  of  food  and  textiles,  the  basic  principles  of 
Chemistry  can  be  made  clear  by  keeping  the  correlation  in  mind  and  mak- 
ing out  courses  of  study  in  term5  of  it.  Certain  fundamental  laws  of 
Physics  find  their  application  in  the  study  of  food.  Important  principles 
of  Bacteriology  are  developed  through  the  study  of  sanitation,  hygiene 
and  nutrition.  A  well-rounded  out  applied  science  in  Home  Economics 
will  show  application  of  Biology  and  Psychology  in  the  important  fields 
of  Hygiene  and  child  Psychology.  The  field  of  textiles  can  take  its  place 
in  this  scheme,  because  it  lays  an  emphasis  not  alone  upon  development 
of  skill  but  upon  the  development  of  standards  of  judgment  and  develop- 
ments of  appreciation  of  artistic  values.  The  study  of  Art  helps  not  only 
in  the  selection  of  clothes,  household  furnishings,  and  pictures  as  to  pro- 
portion, color,  etc.,  but,  by  co-operating  with  architects,  art  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  house  for  beauty  and  efficiency. 
The  basic  principles  of  Economics  is  learned  through  the  study  of  the 
consumer  s  problem.  An  appreciation  of  values  to  aid  in  wise  choice  is 
learned  through  the  proper  division  of  the  income  and  problems  of  buying. 
Home  Economics  finds  in  English  a  most  valuable  ally,  for  it  affords  op- 
portunity for  the  child  to  think  standing  on  its  feet;  it  furnishes  a  motive 
for  expression;  just  as  in  literary  subjects,  a  student  in  Home  Economics 
should  make  reviews  and  summaries,  pass  judgment,  make  a  clear  state- 
ment of  difficulties,  and  how  they  may  be  overcome  give  characteristics 
of  good  workmanship  and  how  to  be  obtained.  Poor  cooking  is  largely 
responsible  for  poor  thinking  and  poor  living.  "Tell  me  what  you  eat  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  are."  So  Home  Economics  should  in  turn  be  helpful 
to    English. 

Along  the  intellectual  side,  the  objectives  of  Home  Economics  edu- 
cation emphasize  outcomes  and  set  up  Home  Economics  as  an  applied 
science  and  art  in  the  curriculum.  All  organized  school  work  should  lead 
toward  developing  children  into  effective  thinkers.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental  principle  of  curriculum-making  and  is  the  necessary  first  step  in 
the  statement  of  a  sound  scheme  of  objectives  in  education.  Can  Home 
Economics  subjects  measure  up  in  such  a  scheme  of  education? 

Any  manual  arts  instruction  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  student  quick,  observant,  and  accurate  with  the  eye — ready,  skillful 


and  exact  with  the  hand,  and  able  to  think  in  things  as  well  as  about 
them;  to  describe  as  well  as  to  execute.  Given  opportunities  to  determine 
ends  and  working  out  means,  manual  expression  develops  real  independence 
of  thought  and  power  of  initiative. 

Let  us  look  at  the  objectives  of  Home  Economics  courses  of  study. 
Two  objectives  of  Home  Economics  education  might  be  stated:  First,  those 
leading  to  a  general  social  efficiency,  and,  second,  those  more  directly 
related  to  vocational  efficiency.  These  in  a  way  correspond  to  the  differ- 
entiation in  purpose  of  a  general  and  a  vocational  education.  General 
objectives  in  both  courses  are  identically  the  same,  as  the  study  of  any 
Home  Economics  subject  has  educational  and  social  value. 

Stated  briefly  the  objectives  are: 

(1)  To  create  interest  in  household  problems  by  the  acquisition  of 
information  concerning  the  necessities  of  living — food,  clothing, 
shelter. 

(2)  To  develop  power  of  enjoyment  and  appreciation  and  under- 
standing. 

(3)  To  develop  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  household  activities  by 
formation  of  right  habits — motor  and  mental. 

(4)  To  develop  powers  of  judgment  in  selection. 

We  may  say  that  the  central  purpose  of  Home  Economics  education 
is  to  teach  true  values  and  an  appreciation  of  the  best.  Just  as  the  ability 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  best  in  music,  in  literature,  in  art,  is  con- 
tributed to  strongly  by  habit  and  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas,  so  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  home  and  to  standards  Of  living  in  the  commu- 
nity. Most  people  have  the  idea  that  the  emphasis  in  Home  Economics  is 
placed  on  the  perfection  of  the  ability  to  cook  and  sew,  when  it  is  equally 
placed  upon  the  development  of  the  standards  of  judgment  concerning 
food,  diet,  selection  of  dress,  distribution  of  the  income,  house  planning, 
and  right  ideas  of  good  arrangement  of  furnishings.  Intellectual  under- 
standing is  more  important  than  the  perfection  of  skill,  either  manual  or 
mental,  and  if  built  upon  educational  principles,  weaving  facts  and  habit- 
formation  into  class  presentation.  Home  Economics  courses  are  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  value  and  useful  socially  or  civically. 

Civic  Value  of  Home  Economics 
There  is  a  close  relation  between  school  and  world  interests  and 
Home  Economics  subjects  help  in  interweaving  school  and  community 
interests.  The  present  occupations  open  to  women  as  wage-earners  have 
opened  up  avenues  of  service  wherein  women  may  exert  an  influence  for 
improvement  of  conditions,  both  economic  and  social.  Her  dual  activities, 
for  woman  will  always  have  an  interest  in  home-making,  force  upon  the 
home  the  simple  methods  of  housekeeping.  Her  contact  with  the  world 
fits  woman  to  judge  wisely  of  world  needs,  and  demands  upon  her  judg- 
ment and  advice  will  increase  her  skill  of  selection.  Production  in  the 
household  has  been  superseded  by  consumption  as  woman's  share  in  the 
business  of  home-making.  Hence,  in  large  part,  falls  to  her  the  duties 
of  wise  saving  and  spending  of  the  family  income.  The  wise  expenditure 
of  her  income  demands  thought  and  wisdom  and  keen  business  sense  in  or- 
der to  make  wise  investments.     As  a  result  of  her  added  interest  in  eco- 


nomics,  woman  has  a  widened  interest  in  social  conditions  which  develops 
into  altruism. 

Interested  in  the  milk  supply  of  her  own  family,  she  studies  condi- 
tions of  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  to  other  families  in  the 
cormmunity,  and  naturally  her  interest  is  carried  over  into  the  condition 
of  men  and  women  who  work  in  this  industry.  The  physical  health  and 
strength  of  the  whole  community  is  thus  benefited  greatly. 

In  striving  for  immunity  for  her  family  from  disease,  she  looks  into 
the  welfare  of  factory  and  sweatshop  workers,  who  may  produce  insanitary 
garments — whence  she  safeguards  the  health  not  only  of  her  family  but  all 
those  employed  in  the  garment  trades,  and  those  who  wear  factory-made 
garments. 

Again,  pure  food  and  clean  markets  for  her  own  family,  sanitation  in 
relation  to  proper  drainage,  ventilation,  insects,  etc.,  will  result  in  im- 
proved civic  conditions  for  every  one.  Dr.  Frederick  Henry  Sykes  says: 
"Women  must  still  make  the  individual  home,  but  we  count  on  them  now 
to  make  the  larger  home- — to  civilize  the  city;  to  meet  our  new  social 
needs,  women  must  develop,  alert  and  trained  in  head,  brain,  hand — 
trained  technically,  trained  socially,  trained  poHtically."  We  claim  that 
Home  Economics  prepares  women  to  take  the  place  that  is  expected  of 
them. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TEXTILE  WORK  AS  A  COLLEGE 

SUBJECT 

By   Annie   Kemp,    B.S.    Peabody    College;    graduate    student   two   summers    at   Ames,   Iowa; 
Five  years   teacher   in  Alabama  Technical   Institute  and  College   for   Women. 

The  responsibility  of  earning  a  support  for  the  family  falls  upon 
some  member  or  members  thereof.  No  matter  on  whom  it  falls,  statistics 
show  that  90  per  cent  of  the  income  is  spent  by  the  woman.  Upon  her 
devolves  the  task  of  spending  the  money  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Whether  the  future  life  of  the  girl  lies  in  the  business  field,  home- 
making  or  teaching,  she  cannot  evade  the  responsibility  of  spending  either 
lier  own  money  or  that  of  others. 

In  the  past  she  has  (more  often  than  otherwise)  been  utterly  un- 
prepared for  this  phase  of  her  life  work,  and  the  result  has  too  frequently 
been  unhappiness  in  the  house  and  financial  ship-wreck. 

The  Home  Economics  department  in  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions is  recognizing  and  responding  to  this  need. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  clothing  department  have  for  their  purpose 
the  training  of  girls  to  go  out  and  meet  intelligently  and  economically, 
practically  and  aesthetically,  the  problems  that  confront  them  from  the 
clothing  standpoint. 

Owing  to  limited  time,   I  shall  simply  sketch  briefly  some  of  the 
courses  given,  and  take  them  up  in  the  following  order: 
..^  .     .  ,;      Making  of  Budgets 

^  ........  .  Study  of  Textiles 

.    '  ..    ;.  Costume  Design 

.  Buying 

Construction 

V        •      ■    '  8 


One  of  the  most  necessary  things  is  the  proper  apportionment  of 
money;  this  we  call  making  a  budget.  To  one  who  has  never  done  this, 
the  attempt  is  met  by  so  many  difficulties  that  at  first  she  feels  baffled. 
But  it  is  a  wonderfully  helpful  arrangement  if  she  is  to  follow  the  rule  of 
12  to  20  per  cent  for  clothing.  By  the  time  this  amount  is  divided  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  the  family,  it  takes  management  and 
strategy  to  provide  hats,  shoes  and  all  intermediates.  For  the  budget  to 
be  on  a  feasible  working  basis,  it  must  be  made  out  to  cover  three  years 
as  many  things  such  as  suits,  coats,  etc.,  carry  over. 

Recent  experiments  with  the  girls  in  the  clothing  classes  in  this  school 
show  their  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  amount  they  spend  for  clothes. 
Thirty-three  girls  in  the  Sophomore  class  were  asked  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  their  wardrobes.  We  found  the  average  amount  spent  per 
year  for  clothes  was  $500.  Whether  this  represents  10  or  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  income,  the  amount  is  out  of  proportion  when  the  other  needs 
of  the  family  are  considered.  If  we  say  this  $500  represents  15  per  cent 
of  the  income,  that  would  necessitate  an  income  of  $3,300.  Since  very 
few  of  the  girls  come  from  homes  where  the  income  is  so  large,  it  simply 
means  that  the  money  was  not  apportioned  correctly.  No  thought  had 
been  taken  as  to  the  proper  amount  that  should  be  spent  for  the  clothes 
of  the  family.  In  this  case  the  entire  15  per  cent  is  spent  for  one  member 
of  the  family.  Suppose  there  were  several  girls  in  the  same  family  at 
school,  then  the  situation  becomes  a  problem,  if  not  a  tragedy. 

These  girls  in  the  Sophomore  class  have  now  been  provided  with  a 
regular  budget  book  and  were  asked  to  keep  an  expense  account  for  a 
month,  with  every  need  in  regular  tabulated  order.  It  requires  only  a 
few  moments  per  day  to  jot  down  the  different  amounts  spent.  Having 
this  expenditure  down  in  black  and  white  shows  them  where  this  money 
goes.  After  a  month's  trial,  they  are  willing  and  able  to  plan  a  three- 
year  clothing  budget,  based  upon  needs,  income  and  desire. 

It  is  claimed  that  96  per  cent  of  the  dry  goods  in  this  country  are 
bought  by  women.  With  this  power,  what  a  reform  she  could  introduce 
in  the  economic  field.  But,  to  do  this,  she  must  become  an  intelligent 
buyer,  not  only  of  fabrics,  but  ready-to-wear  garments  as  well.  This 
entails  a  practical  knowledge  in  the  textile  field. 

In  classes,  girls  study  production  and  general  characteristics  of  cotton, 
wool,  linen  and  silk — preparation,  adulterations  and  manufacture  of  the 
fibers  into  cloth.  They  learn  the  appearance,  length,  feel,  elasticity,  be- 
havior in  burning,  affinity  for  dyestuff,  of  each  fiber.  We  train  them  so 
they  can  tell  by  feeling  and  seeing  the  difference  between  materials,  to 
discriminate  between  the  real,  the  adulterated,  the  artificial,  to  know  the 
approximate  cost  and  width  of  staple  goods.  A  study  of  textiles  involves 
a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  labor  conditions,  and  this  arouses 
interest  and  sympathy  and  an  earnest  desire  to  better  these  conditions, 

especially  where  women  and  children  are  concerned. 

« 

Costume  Design 
Whether  Costume  Design  (or  costume  selection,  as  some  prefer  callirg 
it)  is  taught  in  the  art  or  clothing  department,  the  fundamental  principles 
are  the  same.     A  study  of  drawing,  proper  spacing,  proportion,  line  and 


color  is  followed  by  a  more  advanced  course  where  historic  costume  is 
studied  in  relation  to  color,  line,  harmony,  etc.  Materials  themselves  are 
used  for  draping  and  carrying  out  original  design.  The  girl  finds  that  the 
same  color  mixture  in  velvet,  chiffon  and  satin  produces  a  different  color 
value.  Only  by  handling  the  material  does  she  learn  the  real  value  and 
intensity  of  color.  One  of  the  hardest  problems  that  confronts  us  is  teach- 
ing the  selection  of  a  color  that  will  enhance  any  attractive  feature.  There 
is  no  rule  for  a  special  color  for  a  definite  type,  but  there  is  the  particular 
value  and  quality  of  each  color  that  can  most  pleasingly  be  worn  by  each. 
The  study  of  costume  design  enables  the  girl  not  only  to  dress  with 
taste  and  judgment  but  it  carries  into  the  home.  She  knows  the  psych- 
ological effect  of  a  color — some  produce  warmth,  some  coolness,  some 
restfulness.  She  can  select  color  for  walls  and  draperies  that  will  not 
clash.  Nor  is  she  limited  in  application  to  color  alone;  of  equal  im- 
portance is  proportion,  line,  spacing  as  applied  to  hanging  of  pictures, 
arrangement  of  furniture,  rugs,  sofa  pillows,  etc.  The  result  is  a  har- 
monious whole  which  produces  an  atmosphere  of  rest  and  comfort. 

Selection 

In  taking  up  selection,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  that  phase  of  it 
that  deals  with  buying. 

Buying  is  another  one  of  our  difficult  problems,  owing  to  limited 
shopping  facilities.  We  have  surmounted  this  obstacle  as  far  as  possible 
by  means  of  samples  and  mail  orders.  Buying  is  simply  applying,  practi- 
cally, knowledge  gained  through  the  study  of  textiles  and  costume  design, 
with  the  added  responsibility  of  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  demand 
for  a  more  economical  mode  of  living  does  not  mean  so  much  to  stop 
spending  as  to  spend  wisely. 

We  teach  the  girl  ethics  of  good  shopping,  which  includes  considera- 
tion for  clerks,  non-abuse  of  delivery  and  return  privilege,  bargain  sales, 
late  shopping,  cash  buying,  mail  orders. 

Construction 

The  last  point  for  consideration  is  construction,  or  power  to  make 
clothes. 

In  the  sewing  process,  girls  learn  to  acquire  through  technical  pro- 
cesses skill  in  workmanship;  to  apply  to  practical  use  knowledge  gained 
in  other  courses.  To  cut  a  garment  in  a  satisfactory  manner  (altering 
the  pattern  if  necessary),  make  it  fit  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashion 
and  need  of  the  human  form  is  a  difficult  task.  Formerly  a  garment 
with  good  technique  was  satisfactory.  Now  we  require  not  only  good 
technique  but  ability  and  suitability — economic  and  aesthetic  value.  She 
learns  not  only  to  make  new  clothes  but  to  care  for  what  she  already  has, 
to  remodel  old  ones,  to  dye,  clean,  press,  darn,  mend,  etc.  By  actually 
doing  it,  she  sees  the  time  and  patience  required  to  make  a  garment. 
This  makes  her  not  only  more  appreciative  of  the  dress  mother  sends 
but  extends  farther  and  brings  under  her  sympathy  women  and  children 
who  are  working  to  supply  her  needs.  It  instills  into  her  mind  a  desire 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  her  less  fortunate  sisters  live. 

We  trust  that  the  work  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  aspiration  for 
the  future  will  forever  put  a  quietus  on  the  old  idea  that  if  a  girl  failed  in 
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everything  else  she  could  still  pass  in  Home  Economics.  A  girl  needs  varied 
and  extensive  knowledge  if  she  is  to  make  good  in  Home  Economics.  In 
clothing  alone  she  needs  the  following:  ISIathematics,  in  keeping  of  budgets, 
calculating  amount  of  materials,  and  trimming  and  altering  of  patterns, 
cutting. 

Physics — that  she  may  understand  the  workings  of  machines  and 
sewing-room  tools. 

Chemistry — to  detect  adulterations;  to  know  action  of  cleaning  re- 
agents on  the  different  fibers. 

History — in  the  study  of  costume. 

Art — in  the  study  of  color  harmonies,  lines  spacing. 

Proper  English — to  express  herself  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Health — to  give  her  body  proper  care  and  suitable  clothing  for  pro- 
tection against  heat  and  cold. 

Sociology — that  her  acquaintance  with  the  economic  world  may  en- 
large her  horizon. 

In  other  words,  if  the  girl  gets  what  we  desire  to  give  her,  she  goes 
out  to  do  her  part  in  making  the  work  happier  and  more  beautiful.  She 
owes  it  to  herself  and  others  to  be  well  dressed  in  the  way  that  Paul 
Poiret  describes  a  well  dressed  woman — "one  who  picks  her  gowns  and 
adornments  because  they  are  becoming — not  because  others  are  wearing 
them.  It  takes  time  and  patience  to  be  well  dressed,  and  few  attain  it; 
but  those  who  do,  enjoy  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  they  impart  a  breath 
of  life  and  beauty  to  all  around.     They  inspire  a  love  of  harmony." 

FOOD   AND   SHELTER:    THEIR   PLACE   AND    IM- 
PORTANCE IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

By    Edith    Andrews,    B.S.    and    diploma    as    teacher    of    Household    Arts,    Teachers'    College, 

Columbia    University,    New    York;    one    year    teacher.    Foods    and    Cookery,    Muncie 

(Indiana)    High    School,    and    three    years    at    Rockford    College,    Illinois,    and 

Hood    College,    Maryland, 

Which  is  the  more  important  of  the  subjects,  so  closely  related  and 
interrelated  with  the  center,  the  home,  would  be  impossible  to  determine. 
It  is  the  place  and  importance  of  the  two  headings,  "Food  and  Shelter," 
both  in  relation  to  home  and  society,  that  I  wish  to  stress — the  reasons 
for  and  their  purpose  in  being  in  the  curriculum  of  any  school,  college  or 
university. 

Just  as  other  activities  have  gone  from  the  home,  so  we  find  that  in 
comparatively  few  homes  of  the  present  is  there  opportunity  for  the  girl 
to  get  training  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  various  activities  of  the  business 
of  the  household.  And  we  know  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  born 
cooks  and  housekeepers,  any  more  than  there  are  born  physicians,  law- 
yers or  chemists.  To  become  an  efficient  home-keeper  means  training 
and  study.    Our  courses  in  Home  Economics  offer  this  training. 

The  problems  of  the  house  and  household,  of  food,  and  clothing  are 
organic  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  average  women  has  to  work  out 
her  destiny.  Now,  if  we  take  the  definition  of  culture  offered  by  Dr. 
Munsterburg  that  "culture  means  the  ability  to  see  the  offerings  and 
questions  of  our  particular  world,  not  isolated,  detached  and  accidental, 
but  against  the  background  of  law  and  development,"  we  find  that  many 
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women  are  not  cultured  in  the  household,  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  problems.  One  of  the  main  purposes,  then,  in  the  teaching  of  foods 
and  shelter  is  to  give  the  girl  this  cultural  background;  giving  her  a 
broader  knowledge  of  what  she  does  and  why  she  does  it  in  the  various 
activities  and  business  of  the  home;  doing  away  with  the  idea  that  house- 
work is  menial  and  drudgery. 

In  our  courses  are  foods  and  cookery,  and  by  cookery  we  mean  the 
application  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  preparation  of  food;  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  human  nutrition,  but  for  social  and  psychological 
reasons  as  well.  In  these  courses,  then,  we  feel  the  sociological,  chemical, 
historical  and  economical  knowledge  gained  counts  more  than  the  technical 
knowledge.  Beginning  with  our  first  year's  work,  where  we  give  two 
terms'  work  in  foods,  we  try  to  build  the  foundation  by  giving  the  princi- 
ples of  cookery,  a  few  of  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition,  and  to  develop, 
somewhat,  technique.  One  of  our  first  problems  is  to  divorce  the  girl 
from  the  idea  that  cookery  is  going  into  the  laboratory  and  making  some- 
thing to  eat.  We  try  to  put  in  its  stead  somewhat  of  Ruskin's  idea  that 
"Cookery  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea  and  Circe  and  of  Helen  and  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means  knowledge  of  herbs  and  fruits  and  balms 
and  spices  and  all  that  is  healing  and  sweet  in  the  fields  and  groves,  and 
savory  in  meat.  It  means  carefulness,  and  inventiveness  and  willingness, 
and  readiness  of  appliances.  It  means  the  economy  of  your  gradmothers 
and  the  science  of  the  modern  chemist;  it  means  much  tasting  and  no 
wasting;  it  means  English  thoroughness,  and  French  art  and  Arabian 
hospitality;  and  in  fine  means  that  you  are  perfectly  and  always  ladies — ■ 
loaf-givers." 

In  our  second  year  we  take  up  especially  the  problem  of  home  cooking 
and  serving  of  meals,  including  their  planning,  emphasizing  the  nutritive 
and  economic  end.  The  production  of  food,  marketing  problems,  the  care 
of  food  in  the  home  and  its  preservation,  by  canning,  preserving,  etc., 
are  considered  here.  From  this  in  the  third  year  we  take  up  a  study  of 
the  use  of  the  various  fats,  leavening  agents,  substitutes  and  the  use  of 
less  common  types  of  food. 

Throughout  all  of  the  work  the  principles  of  Nutrition  and  Dietetics 
are  taught  and  stressed.  In  the  third  year,  with  a  background  of  two 
years'  work  in  foods  and  cookery,  with  courses  in  Chemistry  that  have 
included  not  only  General  Chemistry  but  Organic  and  Food  and  Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry,  and  a  course  in  Physiology,  we  take  up  a  special  study  of 
Nutrition  and  Dietetics.  The  importance  of  some  knowledge  of  this  cannot 
be  overestimated,  a  comparatively  new  field  and  one  on  which  the 
physical  well-being  of  mankind  largely  depends.  We  know  that  wrong 
food  habits  are  responsible  for  a  majority  of  the  ailments  human  flesh  is 
heir  to;  and  that  with  proper  food  we  can  have  a  stronger,  healthier 
group  of  people,  better  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  Dr.  Harrow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  quite  re- 
cently, in  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  science  of  Nutrition,  says  that 
"studies  in  the  science  of  nutrition  are  helping  us  to  avert  the  food  famine, 
which  in  these  days  constantly  hovers  over  us.  In  days  past,  a  compara- 
tive abundance  of  food  enabled  the  individual  to  be  prodigal  with  his 
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products.  He  ate  much  of  many  things.  He  ate  more  than  he  actually 
needed  and  so  assured  himself  a  minimum  quantity  of  certain  essentials. 
But  today,  with  our  limited  food  supply,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
prodigal.  Unless  the  essential  factors  of  diet  are  known,  and  unless  such 
knowledge  is  put  into  practice,  we  shall  suffer  from  deficiency  diseases 
more  than  our  forefathers.  Fortunately,  the  science  of  nutrition  has 
reached  that  stage  where  we  can  point  out  with  no  little  certainty  to 
many,  if  not  all,  the  essential  factors  in  food.  Such  knowledge  will  in 
time  decrease  the  percentage  of  unfit  among  us.  It  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  report  that  20  per  cent  of  our  school  children  suffer  from 
malnutrition  and  that  25  per  cent  of  our  adults  are  below  par  physically." 

With  the  training  we  can  give  our  girls  here,  they  should  be  able  to 
choose  their  own  food  intelligently,  whether  they  prepare  it  in  the  home, 
order  it  in  a  restaurant,  or  gather  it  up  in  a  cafeteria.  They  should  also 
be  able  to  plan  that  of  the  family  group,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  different 
members  of  the  group  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

In  our  courses  in  Household  Management,  we  consider  the  question 
of  the  income,  the  budgeting  of  it  under  the  various  heads — rent,  food, 
clothing,  upkeep,  improvement.  In  the  use  of  the  income,  we  try  to 
show  that,  though  we  live  on  less  than  we  have  and  do  no  harm  to  our 
neighbor,  we  are  not  justified  in  spending  as  we  choose,  but  rather  that 
our  spending  has  a  direct  and  immediate  effect  on  the  business  and  social 
life  of  the  community,  nation,  world;  that  the  home-makers  are  con- 
sumers and  are  economically  responsible  for  the  right  and  wrong  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  business  and  that  as  citizens  they  are  responsible  for 
the  production  and  utilization  of  public  and  social  income. 

In  a  recent  article.  Miss  Denham  of  the  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion and  Protection  of  Savings  of  Boston,  in  speaking  along  thess  lines, 
says:  "National  waste  has  its  beginnings  in  home  and  family  wastes. 
Social  wastes  exist  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  home.  Our  waste  of 
natural  resources,  a  national  disgrace,  will  never  be  remedied  until  habits 
of  saving  have  been  established  in  the  home.  Waste  of  labor  through 
idleness,  poor  adjustments,  unemployment,  lack  of  honest  standards,  is 
an  economic  problem,  and  becomes  a  home  economic  problem  if  we  realize 
that  home  standards  are  realizing  business  and  industrial  standards." 

The  question  of  family  accounting,  banking  and  simple  business  forms 
are  given.  Marketing  knowledge,  causes  of  variations  of  price,  cost  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  in  foods,  cost  of  production  and  distribution 
are  considered;  also  the  choice  of  the  home,  the  questions  of  lighting, 
heating  and  plumbing,  the  planning  and  division  of  the  work;  the  choice, 
purchase,  care  and  repair  of  equipment.  A  course  in  home  nursing  is 
given,  which  deals  with  the  prevention  and  care  of  illness  in  the  home, 
the  proper  surroundings  for  the  sick,  simple  nursing  care  and  first-aid  treat- 
ment in  emergencies. 

In  the  senior  year  the  actual  putting  into  practice  the  knowledge  and 
technique  gained  in  the  different  courses,  is  given  in  their  work  in  the 
practice  home.  Here  they  live  in  groups  of  four  for  twelve  weeks  at  a 
time.  They  have  a  definite  income  from  which  to  pay  rent  and  meet  .ill 
the  running  expenses  of  the  home;  definite  tasks  to  perform  in  a  limUed 
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amount  of  time.  A  normal  family  life  is  carried  on.  The  food  is  selected 
and  meals  are  planned  from  the  dietetic  standpoint;  also  care  is  given  to 
its  palatability  and  the  attractiveness  and  daintiness  in  serving. 

For  the  successful  management  of  a  home,  one  must  know  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  task  and  have  the  ability  to  correlate  this  knowledge  so 
the  result  is  economically  and  socially  efficient.  This  course  allows  not 
only  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  instructor  to  check  upon  the  efficiency 
and  standards  of  the  student  but  for  the  student  to  check  on  her  own 
ability. 

As  to  our  correlation  with  other  departments,  I  am  going  to  mention 
only  briefly  some  of  the  main  points  where  we  touch  and  attempt  to  make 
connections.  We  do  try  to  make  the  girls  see  that  knowledge  gained  in 
other  departments  does  relate  with  our  work.  Chemistry  and  Physics 
have,  of  course,  direct  bearing  in  the  application  of  heat  and  chemical 
changes  that  occur  in  the  various  cookery  processes.  These  apply  also  to 
to  the  different  cleaning  processes,  as  well  as  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  physics  to  the  plumbing,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  home. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  apply  in  the  proper  feeding  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  home  and  general  care  of  the  family;  Bacteriology,  in  the 
care  of  food  and  protection  from  disease;  Art,  in  its  application  to  color 
combination  and  pleasing  arrangement;  History,  through  the  effects  of  dis- 
covery, war  and  conquest  on  the  food  supply  and  food  customs;  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  taking  of  the  industries 
from  the  home.  The  need  for  correlation  and  help  from  the  English  de- 
partment is  like  the  poor,  always  with  us.  Sociology  applies  in  studying 
the  standards  of  living,  relation  of  the  family  to  the  state  and  commu- 
nity; Economics  in  the  principles  of  production  and  consumption,  market 
organization,  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. 

With  the  training  that  we  offer,  the  girls  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
or  even  at  the  end  of  the  two  years'  certificate  course,  should  have  a 
better  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  their  own 
world,  whether  it  be  in  the  home,  the  school,  or  in  the  business  world, 
and  should  therefore  be  more  cultured,  intelligent,  useful  and  sympathetic 
mem.bers  of  society. 

LINKING  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TO  HOME,  STATE 

'  AND  LIFE 

By    Alberta    Louise    Ross,    A.B.    Wilmington    College;    graduate    student    one    summer    at 

Ohio    State    University,     and    four     quarters     at    Chicago    University;     five     years' 

experience   in   high   schools   in   Ohio. 

Frank  Crane  defines  education  as  "the  instruction  of  the  young  by 
their  elders,  in  all  those  secrets  and  arts,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
has  gained,  which  enables  one  to  make  his  life  happy  and  healthy,  which 
enables  him  to  get  along  with  his  fellow-men;  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  rules  of  the  game  of  living;  to  know  how  to  treat  his  body  so  as 
to  make  it  a  source  of  the  greatest  efficiency  and  pleasure  and  of  least 
weakness  and  pain,  and  to  train  his  mind  so  that  he  can  think  clearly  and 
soundly." 

In  order  to  acquire  this  education  we  are  going  to  start  with  the 
home — the   combined   membership   of   the  various   homes   make   up   the 
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school,  the  church  and  the  state.  If  society,  the  result  of  these  factors, 
reflects  efficiency,  ideals  and  progress,  there  must  be  a  division  of  time 
between  work  and  play.  Its  members  must  be  trained  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  to  have  regard  for  others. 

Science  shows  (1)  the  laws  of  health,  the  composition  of  the  ele- 
ments, organic  and  inorganic,  and  their  reaction  with  each  other;  (2) 
the  working  of  human  nature  which  enables  one  to  understand  the  game 
of  living  in  which  each  one  has  consideration  for  others. 

Art — Art  directs  our  appreciation  for  music,  literature,  color  and  line 
proportion  and  balance  in  both  material  and  immaterial  things. 

The  House — The  house,  the  material  representation  of  the  home 
needs  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  location,  building,  furnish- 
ing, garden. 

Household  Management — And  managed  by  means  of  budgets,  ac- 
counts, a  place  for  work  in  all  phases  of  operation. 

Textiles — A  knowledge  of  textiles  affords  us  psychological  and  physi- 
cal pleasure  on  a  definite  expenditure  of  income  and  with  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  time  consumed. 

Foods — An  understanding  of  foods,  their  composition  and  prepara- 
tion and  nutritive  value,  enables  one  to  treat  his  body  so  as  to  make  it  a 
source  of  the  greatest  efficiency  and  pleasure  and  of  the  least  weakness 
and  pain. 

Life  in  the  twentieth  century  calls  for  the  development  of 
many  abilities.  If  we,  as  American  citizens,  contribute  our  share  toward 
shaping  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  must  train  our  people,  our  boys  and 
girls,  how  to  select  this  food  and  textiles,  and  manage  our  homes. 

PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  AT 
MONTEVALLO 

Miss   Doddridge 

Brief  survey  of  Home  Economics  courses  offered  at  Alabama  Tech- 
nical Institute  and  State  College  for  Women  since  its  opening  (an  act 
creating  the  school  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  February,  1893. 
The  school  was  located  and  started  in  October,  1896): 

As  early  as  1896,  the  first  year  of  this  institution,  a  course  of  study 
was  offered,  designated  as  the  Domestic  Science  course,  "to  equip  a  woman 
for  her  place  as  the  head  of  a  household.  This  includes  cooking,  sewing, 
cutting  and  fitting,  and  care  of  the  sick."  An  entirely  separate  course 
was  the  one  offered  in  Industrial  Arts,  described  as  industrial  and  mechan- 
ical drawing,  modeling,  designing,  oil  painting  and  telegraphy — to  fit  stu- 
dents for  the  practical  industries  of  the  age. 

There  was  offered  in  the  Domestic  Science  course:  (1)  Plain  sewing 
and  dressmaking  (a  two-year  course);  (2)  scientific  cooking;  (3)  mil- 
linery. 

Pupils  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  the  department. 

There  was  one  teacher  of  dressmaking  and  three  assistants,  one  mil- 
linery teacher,  and  one  cookery  teacher.  From  the  catalogue  it  seems 
that  only  the  actual  sewing  and  construction  of  garments  was  taught. 
Much  sewing  was  done  for  the  public  and  compensation  given  to  students 
for  work.    The  aim  seemed  to  be  to  finish  as  many  garments  as  possible. 
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As  early  as  1907,  Home  Economics  subjects  might  be  selected  as 
"technical  minors"  in  the  junior  or  senior  years.  Courses  in  designing 
garments,  fancy  needlework  and  tailoring  were  added  this  year. 

In  1908  a  normal  course  in  Home  Economics  was  given  in  connection 
with  the  department  of  education,  the  normal  course  being  required  as  a 
fifth  year  post-graduate  course. 

From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  department  has  grown  grad- 
ually as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  offered. 

Future  oj  the  Department  , 

Lowell   says : 

"New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men; 
The  world  advances  and  in  time  outgrows  u 

The  laws  that  in  our  father's  day  were  best: 
And,  doubtless,  after  us  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we, 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth." 
To  meet  demands  of  today  we  are  offering  three  courses  in  Homq 
Economics: 

1.  A  four-year  General  course,  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  in  Home 
Economics;  and  a  Teacher's  Certificate  if  desired.  i 

2.  A  four-year  Vocational  Teacher-training  course  giving  a  State  cer- 
tificate to  teach  Home  Economics,  as  well  as  a  B.S.  degree.  (This  college 
has  been  selected  by  the  state  and  national  boards  for  teacher-training 
instruction  under  the  Smith-Hughes  act.  The  teacher-training  departn 
ment  of  the  four-year  Vocational  course  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department,  and  a  State  certificate  to  teach  in  the  Vocational  High 
Schools  of  the  State  is  granted  at  the  completion  of  the  course.) 

3.  A  two-year  special  course  leading  to  a  State  certificate  to  teach 
in  the  junior  high  school  (and  in  the  senior  high  school,  if  necessary). 

It  is  our  desire  as  a  department  to — 

(1)  Send  out  better  trained  teachers  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  raise 
the  standards  of  education  in  this  state  and  others.  More  advanced 
work  may  be  given  then  in  the  department  here,  as  better  informed' 
students  will  come  to  enroll  in  our  classes. 

(2)  We  wish  to  have  our  work  as  advanced  and  complete  as  college 
courses  given  anywhere — hence  wish  to  have  definite  entrance  require^ 
ments.  ' 

4.  We  wish  to  offer  a  course  of  study  whereby  a  student  may,  aftef 
two  years'  foundation  work  in  Science,  English  and  other  correlated  sub- 
jects, select  a  major  in  Foods  or  Textiles;  that  in  Foods,  preparing  one  to 
be  a  dietitian,  a  food  inspector,  a  lunch  or  tea-room  manager,  or  a  dem- 
onstrator, visiting  housekeeper,  etc.;  that  in  Textiles  leading  one  into  such 
positions  as  costume  designer,  interior  decorator,  textile  chemist,  milliner, 
buyer  of  ready-made  garments;  or  teachers  of  these  subjects.  ' 

5.  We  hope  to  create  such  an  interest  in  the  courses  offered  that 
students  will  enroll  for  a  regular  four-year  course  and  stay  until  it  is 
completed.  ' 

6.  We  hope  to  help  the  homes  of  Alabama  by  sending  out  girls' 
trained  in  heart  and  hand  and  mind,  capable  of  solving  home  and  com- 
munity problems. 
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